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Luis de Gongora: the poetry of transformation 


i 

The earliest poems of Luis de Gongora (1561-1627) date from 1580, 
the year of Herrera’s Anotaciones to Garcilaso. This might suggest a 
straightforward progression - Garcilaso-Herrera-Gongora - with 
Gongora himself as the culmination of a central tradition. The facts, 
however, are less simple than this: the work which Gongora was to 
produce in the course of the next forty years not only prolonged 
existing genres and created new ones, but often flowed over generic 
boundaries in ways that contemporary theory found it difficult to 
explain. Again, though Gdngora is in no sense a more sophisticated 
poet than Garcilaso, the dense verbal elaboration which extends far 
beyond his major pqems makes quite unprecedented demands on the 
intellect and the imagination of his readers. 

There is one different kind of consideration which marks Gongora 
off from his major contemporaries: the fact that his individual poems 
can be dated with reasonable accuracy, thanks to the so-called 
Chacon manuscript, prepared with the poet’s own assistance, and 
first published in 1921. 1 The existence of such information is, of 
course, immensely valuable: to read the poems in chronological 
order is to become,aware of the type of intertextual relationships 
which classification by theme or genre tends to suppress. The obvious 
disadvantage, on the other hand, is that it encourages critics to treat 
certain poems as biographical evidence, or, alternatively, to construct 
a partly fictitious ‘life’ into which the poems themselves can be 
conveniently slotted. 

Gongora’s life, fortunately, is well documented from other sources. 
He was born in Cordoba, of noble parentage - Robert Jammes calls 
him ‘un hidalgo declasse’, a member of the minor aristocracy with 
decided middle-class tendencies - and attended the University of 
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Salamanca from 1576-80, gaining a reputation as poet and card 
player. His uncle Don Francisco, a prebendary ( racionero) of Cordoba 
Cathedral, renounced his post in favour of Gongora, who took 
deacon’s orders in 1586. Contemporary references suggest that he 
took his duties lightly, though later he was entrusted with a number 
of business missions on behalf of his Chapter and travelled widely 
inside Spain. In 1617, after several earlier contacts with the court, he 
moved to Madrid, where he was granted a royal chaplaincy and was 
ordained priest. His hopes of advancement, however, came to very 
little: of his two principal patrons, the Duque de Lerma fell from 
power in 1618 and Don Rodrigo de Calderon, Marques de 
Sieteiglesias, was executed in 1621. After suffering various hardships 
in Madrid - described very movingly in his letters - he returned to 
Cordoba less than a year before his death, his memory by now 
impaired by a stroke. (In his last years he had begun to prepare his 
poems for publication, but died before the project was completed.) 

Inevitably, the poems themselves reflect this trajectory at many 
points; what often remains uncertain, however, is the nature of the 
reflection: do Gongora’s court poems represent a disappointingly 
conformist side to his otherwise independent nature, as Jammes 
claims, or did he see them as a way of converting his patrons to his 
own vision of things? Or, if one speaks of‘vision’, what kind of weight 
should one give to the contemporary references in the Soledades, or to 
the ‘seriousness’ which often appears to intrude in his so-called 
‘burlesque’ poems? Such questions, clearly, can only be answered, if 
at all, in terms of individual poems, and even here, given the scope of 
Gongora’s work, there is a danger of seizing on details whose claims 
to priority are by no means self-evident. 

Looking at Gongora’s early poems, however, there are several 
features that strike one, some of which may suggest a way into the 
complexities of the later work. The first is the absolute assurance with 
which he handles existing poetic forms: the Herrera-type ode, as in 
his 1588 poem on the Armada (Mille, 385), and more especially the 
sonnet. Of the twenty-six love sonnets which date from 1582-85, a 
good number contain echoes of Italian poets - Petrarch, Sannazaro, 
Groto, Bernardo and Torquato Tasso-as well as the expected 
reminiscences of Garcilaso. Given the conventions of such poetry, 
there is no need to assume any deep personal involvement; like other 
poets of the time, Gongora is mainly concerned to produce a 
convincing work of art by the skilful deployment of rhetoric. More to 
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the point, since these poems are often thought of as apprentice work, 
is the extent to which Gongora’s supposed imitation of his sources 
often amounts to a genuine re-writing. 2 And one poem in particular 
stretches the possibilities of the conventional love sonnet in a way 
which already suggests Gongora’s dissatisfaction with the limitations 
of genre: 

No destrozada nave en roca dura 
toco la playa mas arrepentida, 
ni pajarillo de la red tendida 
void mas temeroso a la espesura; 

bella ninfa la planta mal segura 
no tan alborotada ni afligida 
hurto de verde prado, que escondida 
vibora regalaba en su verdura, 

como yo, Amor, la condition airada, 
las rubias trenzas y la vista bella 
huyendo voy, con pie ya desatado, 
de mi enemiga en vano celebrada. 

Adios, ninfa cruel; quedaos con ella, 

dura roca, red de oro, alegre prado. (Mille, 239) 

No ship wrecked on hard rock ever reached shore more repentantly, nor 
bird ever flew more fearfully from the stretched net to the thicket; no lovely 
nymph tore her uncertain foot with such alarm or affliction from the green 
meadow which harboured a hidden snake in its grass, as I, o Love, now flee 
on loosened foot the angry state, the fair tresses and the beautiful gaze of my 
enemy, celebrated in vain. Farewell, cruel nymph; remain with her, hard 
rock, net of gold, happy meadow. 

Is this a love sonnet or a moral (or even burlesque) sonnet? The 
question is hardly important, except for an editor who feels 
constrained to place it in one or other of these categories. What is 
clear, on the other hand, is the sense of parody which emerges in the 
latter part of the poem and which compels us to revise our reading of 
the quatrains. The three comparisons - the ship in a storm, the bird 
caught in a net, the girl who treads on a snake - are Petrarchan 
commonplaces, associated with the trials of the lover. Each corre¬ 
sponds to a different element - the fourth, fire, is implicit in the later 
reference to love — though the net or snare, again in keeping with 
Petrarchan convention, is firmly identified with the woman’s hair. 
The reversal occurs in the first tercet, where the speaker deliberately 
renounces the ‘ prison of love ’ - the source both ofjoy and anguish for 
the Petrarchan lover - along with the other symbols of the woman’s 
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indifference. The final effect of the poem, however, is more subtle 
than this: ‘en vano celebrada’ (celebrated in vain) suggests the 
futility of the speaker’s earlier attempts at the Petrarchan mode; at 
the same time, one might say, the parody, by preserving the aesthetic 
effect of its conventional imagery, does not so much reject the mode 
itself as open it up to new possibilities. 

The second feature involves a different kind of possibility, that of 
making aesthetically satisfying poems out of existing popular forms. 
It is here that Gongora differs most sharply from Garcilaso and 
Herrera, whose most important work remains strictly within the 
Italianate tradition. Gongora, on the other hand, shows an as¬ 
tonishing ability to assimilate both themes and techniques from the 
most diverse sources - folksong, traditional ballads, popular satirical 
verse — which is evident in some of his earliest poems. Though he 
seems at first to have kept the hendecasyllabic, or eleven-syllable, line 
for ‘serious’ purposes - his first satirical sonnet dates from 1588 - the 
opening of ‘ Andeme yo caliente ’ (1581) already shows his charac¬ 
teristic lightness of touch in shorter metres: 

Andeme yo caliente 
y riase la gente. 

Traten otros del gobierno 
del mundo y sus monarqui'as, 
mientras gobiernan mis dfas 
mantequillas y pan tierno, 
y las mananas de invierno 
naranjada y aguardiente, 

y riase la gente... (Mille, 96) 

As long as lam comfortable, let people laugh. Let others deal with the government 
of the world and its kingdoms as long as my days are ruled by butter and 
fresh bread, and on winter mornings orangeade and brandy, and let people 
laugh... 

Technically, this poem is a letrilla, a variant of the villancico (see 
above, p. 4), in which each of a series of strophes leads back into the 
original estribillo, or refrain. (In Gongora’s own later practice, the 
estribillo varies from a single word or phrase to eighteen lines.) As it 
progresses, the extravagance of the contrasts, as well as certain verbal 
allusions, turn it into something approaching a parody of the 
Horatian Beatus ille, a poem much imitated by sixteenth-century 
writers from Garcilaso onwards. What binds together an otherwise 
fairly disparate series of stanzas is the good-humoured scepticism of 
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the persona who speaks - a nonchalance which refuses to be taken in 
by the pretentiousness of others, whether statesmen or romantic 
lovers. It would be too much to see such accomplished light verse as 
an example of Gongora’s ‘philosophy’, though there is nothing here 
which conflicts with the much more complex vision of the ‘simple 
life’ he was later to present in the First Soledad. What is of more 
immediate importance for Gongora’s poetic development is the speed 
with which he can move from a stanza like the one I have quoted to 
the simple lyricism of ‘yo [busque] conchas y caracoles / entre la 
menuda arena, / escuchando a Filomena / sobre el chopo de la 
fuente’ (let me seek for shells and snails in the fine sand, listening to 
the nightingale in the poplar by the spring) and then to the delighted 
mockery of the great lovers of antiquity, Hero and Leander and 
Pyramus and Thisbe - subjects he will return to in later poems. 

In other letrillas of the time, like ‘Que pida a un galan Minguilla’ 
(That Minguilla should ask a suitor) - a poem which notably extends 
the range of satire in the direction of everyday life - the economy of 
the double refrain makes for a more pointed kind of wit: 

Que oiga Menga una cancion 
con piedad y atencion, 
bienpuede ser; 

mas que no sea mas piadosa 
a dos escudos en prosa, 

nopuede ser... (Mille, 95) 

That Menga should listen to a song with compassionate attention, it may well 
be ; but that she should not show more compassion for two escudos [i.e. coins] 
in prose, it cannot be. 

Such wit, which depends more on word play than on actual conceits, 
is a basic feature of Gongora’s early parodies and plays a crucial part 
in his treatment of the ballad form. Where the letrilla is virtually 
Gongora’s own invention, the traditional ballad, as I have already 
explained (see above, pp. 3—4), was currently being transformed into 
the so-called romance nuevo or romance arti'stico by other writers. Though 
the earliest romances nuevos are little more than conscious re-workings 
of historical themes, the ‘new ballads’ of Gongora and his great 
contemporary Lope de Vega are genuine re-creations, rather than 
pastiches, and both the pastoral ballads and the romances moriscos, 
their two most popular inventions, show a distinctly Renaissance 
sensibility in their treatment of sexual love. This, in turn, suggests 
something else: despite their dependence on a previous mode, what 
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strikes one immediately about the new ballads is the aesthetic 
distance which separates them from the old. One symptom of this is 
the fact that they are normally composed in quatrains (occasionally 
with refrain): originally a concession to their musical settings, but 
eventually a sign that they are conceived in purely literary terms, as 
poems intended to be read or recited rather than sung. This tendency 
can already be seen in Gongora’s early romances, for example in 
‘Servia en Oran al Rey’ (In Oran there was serving the King), 
which dates from 1581. A poem like this still moves like a traditional 
ballad (not every quatrain is a complete sentence), but it is clear that 
the possibility of regular pauses lends itself to more calculated literary 
effects, like the contrasting phrases of lines 21-4. At this point, a 
Spanish knight, in bed with his Moorish mistress, is surprised by a 
sudden call to arms: 


Espuelas de honor le pican 
y freno de amor le para; 
no salir es cobardfa, 

ingratitud es dejalla. (Mille, 23) 

Spurs of honour prick him and reins of love hold him back; not to go forth 
is cowardice, it is ingratitude to leave her. 

Here also, the presence of sophisticated metaphors (‘Espuelas de 
honor... freno de amor’) suggests the cross-fertilization of styles 
which leads to Gongora’s most complex poems in the ballad form, 
Angelicay Medoro (1602) and the semi-burlesque Fabula de Ptramoy 
Tisbe (1618). Even at this early stage, however, one can see how such 
techniques not only create aesthetic distance but help to avoid a 
potential stylistic clash between the simplicity of the traditional 
ballad and the much more deliberate rhetoric of the Renaissance 
lyric. 3 Yet here again, as in the case of the early sonnets, Gongora’s 
critical sense leads him to question the kind of poem he has helped to 
create. As usual, he is quick to seize on anything which threatens to 
become a convention; thus where the romances moriscos (including his 
own) tend to dwell on the hero’s splendid accoutrements, Gongora 
provides the parodic equivalent: 

No lleva por la marlota 
bordada cifra, ni empresa 
en el campo de la adarga, 
ni en la banderilla letra; 
porque el moro es idiota 
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y no ha tenido poeta 

de los sastres de su tiempo 

cuyas plumas son tijeras. (Mille, 21) 

He has no embroidered figure on his robe, or device on the face of his shield, 
or motto on his banner; because the Moor is an idiot and has found no poet 
among the tailors of his age, whose pens are shears. 

Though he parodies other kinds of ballad, notably the chival- 
resque, Gongora concentrates his main efforts on the two most 
popular types. Here the question of rivalry comes into play: where 
Lope de Vega uses both the romance morisco and the pastoral ballad for 
disguised autobiography, Gongora for the most part distances himself 
from such personal intrusions. It would be wrong, however, to see 
such a reaction as purely negative; behind the immediate cir¬ 
cumstances of composition one can detect what Bruce Wardropper 
calls his ‘peculiar complexity’: the sense that ‘his whole body of 
poems lies at the centre of the struggle between the popular and the 
culto traditions of Spanish poetry’. 4 The full implications of this can 
only be seen in Gongora’s major poems; at this early stage, his main 
concern seems to have been to find new ways of combining different 

- and often dissonant - kinds of poetic material in an aesthetic whole. 
Though the question of aesthetic intention hardly arises in his earliest 
parodies, a poem like the one I have just quoted, which dates from 
1586, already goes beyond simple travesty by the obvious device of 
alternating ‘serious’ and ‘burlesque’ stanzas. Thus this particular 
poem, asJammes has pointed out, contains both model and parody; 5 
though the effect is still relatively crude, the juxtaposition of‘poetic’ 
and ‘anti-poetic’ elements already suggests ways in which the latter 
might be used for a serious poetic purpose. The process is taken a 
stage further when Gongora begins to handle potentially tragic 
material, as in the first of the two Hero and Leander ballads (1589; 
Mille, 27), where the dominant tone of sarcasm is occasionally 
replaced by what seems like genuine compassion. And, as we shall 
see, it is this growing awareness of the tragicomic possibilities of the 
burlesque which eventually leads to the most puzzling of Gongora’s 
masterpieces, the Ptramoy Tisbe of 1618. 

Almost half of Gongora’s romances date from the first twenty years 
of his career. By the turn of the century, he is writing two clearly 
distinguishable kinds of ballad: those which can be roughly classed as 
burlesque or satirical and those with more serious artistic pretensions 

- though often witty and humorous - which culminate in the 
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splendid Angelicay Medoro (Mille, 48) of 1602. The latter kind covers 
an enormous range, from an early poem like ‘Hermana Marica’ 
(Sister Marica; Mille, 4) - one of the few Spanish poems in which 
everyday reality is seen through the eyes of a child - to Gongora’s 
own variations on the romance morisco and the pastoral ballad: the 
romance de cautivos, or prisoner’s ballad, the romance depiratas, or pirate 
ballad, the romance venatorio and the romance piscatorio (on hunting and 
fishing motifs) and the romance de aldea (on village themes). Such 
classification, inevitably, does little to suggest either the genuine 
differences or the family likenesses which exist between the various 
types of poem, still less the interest of such poems for Gongora’s later 
work. Thus a fuller study would show how the romances de cautivos are 
more restrained, and consequently more realistic, than the romances 
moriscos; how the ballads based on hunting imagery are more 
idealized and aristocratic than the much more original romances 
piscatorios, where marine imagery enters Gongora’s poetry for the first 
time, or how the romance de aldea replaces conventional pastoral 
artifice by a more sympathetic, though no less artificial, rendering of 
country life. The finest example of the latter is ‘ Ansares de Menga’ 
(Menga’s geese), a late poem (1620) which I shall discuss in the final 
section (see p. 91); nevertheless, the theme itself is crucial for the 
Soledades, in which, moreover, hunting and fishing are central 
activities, and where, in the Second Soledad, the marine setting is 
essential to the progress of the poem. 

Such thematic parallels, though interesting in themselves, need to 
be set against Gongora’s maturing skill as a writer and the increasing 
complexity of his reactions to existing poetry. Both of these are very 
evident in Angelica y Medoro, his ballad based on an episode from 
Canto xix of Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso. In the Furioso, Angelica, the 
Princess of Cathay, discovers the body of the Saracen, Medoro, who 
has been left for dead after an attack by the Christians. Angelica takes 
him to a shepherd’s hut, where she restores him to health: they fall in 
love and marry, thus exposing themselves to the fury of the jealous 
Orlando. (In Cantos ccii-xxiv, Orlando, in his madness, literally 
destroys the pastoral landscape which has been the setting for their 
love.) Gongora’s poem retells this story - though it excludes the 
marriage ceremony - in the space of 136 lines. Yet, despite the many 
deliberate echoes of Ariosto, the result could hardly be described an 
as ‘imitation’. This is not simply a matter of condensation and the 
tighter poetic logic this entails: Gongora does not so much ‘ imitate ’ 
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Ariosto as re-write him, replacing his text with a radically different 
one, which implicitly questions the whole nature of pastoral. Hence 
what E. M. Wilson has called the ‘calculated ambiguity’ of the 
poem: 6 the sense that Gongora is drawing on deeper sources which 
Ariosto himself fails to exploit, and at the same time producing a 
version of the story which will preclude any further imitation. 
Moreover, as Robert Ball has shown, 7 the poem contains a veiled 
attack on Lope de Vega’s diffuse and conventional treatment of the 
theme in La Hermosura de Angelica (The Beauty of Angelica; 1602, 
though written considerably earlier). Thus where both Ariosto and 
Lope rely on ‘ pictorial ’ effects, long speeches and frequent authorial 
intervention, Gongora presents his characters in dumb show, without 
comment, and any potentially visual effects are dissolved in the play 
of verbal ingenuity. 

This in itself creates the impression of an intensely written poem. 
Stylistically, Angelicay Medoro builds, with astonishing verve, on the 
kind of witty paradoxes - now often amounting to true conceits - 
which one finds in the earlier poems. Thus the two lovers are 
described as ‘un mal vivo con dos almas, / y una ciega con dos soles’ 
(lines 67-8; a man scarcely alive with two souls and a woman blind 
with two suns [i.e. eyes]). Or again, when Angelica yields to Medoro, 
they become ‘ Segunda envidia de Marte, / primera dicha de Adonis ’ 
(lines 79-80; Mars’s second envy, Adonis’s first delight). (Angelica is 
compared to Venus, who was ‘Adonis’s first delight’. Adonis was 
Mars’s first object of envy, so that Medoro may be regarded as the 
second.) Such word play, however, is not merely decorative: in the 
idyllic part of the poem, the parallels and antitheses create a sense of 
balance which is notably absent from the closing lines. And this last 
example suggests the myth of Venus and Adonis (with the absent 
Orlando as Mars) which for Gdngora, though not for Ariosto, 
underpins the whole story. Once one grasps this, other details of the 
poem fall into position: the fact that the lovers’ names are deferred 
until this mythological identification takes place; the image of 
Medoro’s blood soaking the ground from which flowers spring - a 
possible allusion to the ancient accounts of the dying Adonis. In the 
idyllic section of the poem, one could argue, the direction of the myth 
is reversed, and the joy of the lovers, in contrast to Ariosto, is made 
to seem more than human. At the same time, if this adds to the 
perfection of the idyll, it also underlines its precariousness. So much 
is implied in the controlling metaphor of the poem: love as a more 
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benign form of war. In the Furioso itself, the pastoral setting is a refuge 
from the destructiveness of real warfare, a parenthesis or space in 
which love can assert its claims, however much it may be threatened 
from outside. All this is true of Gongora’s own poem: where he goes 
further, however, is in suggesting that the text itself is precarious, 
that the pastoral conventions he takes up and transforms are no more 
than literary fictions, and that the ‘nature’ on which they are made 
to depend is merely a verbal illusion. The closing lines are crucial 
here: 

Cuevas do el silencio apenas 
deja que sombras las moren 
profanan con sus abrazos 
a pesar de sus horrores. 

Choza, pues, talamo y lecho, 
cortesanos labradores, 
aires, campos, fuentes, vegas, 
cuevas, troncos, aves, flores, 
fresnos, chopos, montes, valles, 
contestes de estos amores, 
el cielo os guarde, si puede, 

de las locuras del Conde. (lines 125-36) 

Caves in which silence scarcely allows shadows to dwell, they profane with 
their embraces, despite the gloom. Hut, then, bed and marriage bed, courtly 
labourers, breezes, fields, springs, meadows, caves, tree trunks, birds, 
flowers, ash trees, poplars, hills, valleys, fellow-witnesses of these loves: may 
Heaven preserve you, if it can, from the mad deeds of the Count [i.e. 
Orlando]. 

In the first stanza, which describes the end of the idyll, the pastoral 
imagery disappears, along with the characteristic parallelisms. More 
important, where Ariosto’s mention of the cave brings in a casual, 
and non-tragic, reference to Dido and Aeneas, Gongora suppresses 
the reference to Book iv of the Aeneid, but emphasizes the sombre 
tones with which Virgil himself anticipates the fate of his lovers. 
Thus, far from representing a climax of sensual fulfilment, as is 
usually claimed, the darkening tone of these lines prepares us for one 
of Gongora’s most extraordinary rhetorical effects. With the ex¬ 
ception of‘vegas’ (meadows; a final allusion to Lope?), the bare list 
of nouns recapitulates the essential items of the pastoral idyll. In the 
context, the effect is to reduce all of these to mere words. It is as if 
Gongora, like Prospero at the end of The Tempest , had deliberately 
broken his spell, in this instance by subjecting his own poem to a final 
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self-criticism. Thus both creation and analysis are contained within a 
single poem; as Robert Ball puts it: ‘ [In Angelicay Medoro ] Gongora 
lays a twofold claim to superiority: first the text promotes its own 
positive status by reflecting critically on the texts of others and 
improving on them, then it turns to reflect on itself as “other” and 
subjects itself to critical revision, by demystifying the very means just 
employed to achieve the desired effect.’ 8 In thematic terms, the 
precariousness of the idyll, as Gongora must have been aware, if 
anything adds to its beauty. What is even more striking, however, is 
his persistent questioning of the ways in which language creates 
meaning, and of the kind of meanings it creates - something which 
already points the way towards his major poems. 


it 

With the benefit of hindsight, it is easy to see the various ways in 
which Gongora’s poems of the early 16oos converge on the Polifemo 
and the Soledades - a fact which should not blind one to their merit as 
individual poems. Sometimes the connection is a relatively simple 
one: Gongora’s friendship with the Marques de Ayamonte, whose 
estate at Lepe, near the mouth of the Guadalquivir, he visited in the 
spring of 1607, gave rise to a number of poems which already sketch 
out what was to become the marine landscape of the Second Soledad. 
Again, from a stylistic point of view, the complex syntax of the ode on 
the surrender of Larache (1611; Mille, 396) marks the kind of 
advance without which the writing of the major poems would 
scarcely have been possible. And in the splendid tercets of 1609, 

‘ j Malhaya el que en senores idolatra... ’ (Woe to him who worships 
the great), with their echoes of the Third Satire of Juvenal, Gongora’s 
disenchantment with the life of the Court is contrasted with what is 
already becoming one of his central themes: 

[Oh Soledad, de la quietud divina 
dulce prenda, aunque muda, ciudadana 
del campo, y de sus Ecos convecina! 

Sabrosas treguas de la vida urbana, 
paz del entendimiento, que lambica 
tanto en discursos la ambicion humana. (Milte, 395)® 

O Solitude, sweet though silent token of divine quiet, citizen of the country 
and neighbour to its echoes! Pleasant truce to city life, peace of the mind 
which so ornaments men’s ambitions with fine speeches. 
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If this last poem displays the irrepressible vigour of Gongora’s art, 
there are others which show, in altogether more subtle ways, the 
workings of a poetic imagination which is rarely content to remain 
within the limits of conventional forms. Thus ‘En los pinares de 
Jucar’ (1603), though technically a ballad with refrain, manages to 
convey the impression of popular song modes in language of great 
sophistication: 


En los pinares de Jucar 
vi bailar unas serranas, 
al son del agua en las piedras 
y al son del viento en las ramas. 

Una entre los blancos dedos 
hiriendo negras pizarras, 
instrumento de marfil 

que las musas le invidiaran... (Mille, 52) 

In the pinewoods of Jucar I saw some country girls dancing to the sound of 
water on stones, to the sound of the wind in the branches... One striking 
together pieces of black slate between her fingers, instruments ofivory which 
the Muses might envy... 

This image of country girls singing and dancing appears, greatly 
elaborated, in the First Soledad, and in both instances the treatment 
is essentially the same. Despite Gongora’s insistence that these are 
real girls, not classical nymphs, the poem is in no sense a simple 
celebration of folklore; as in the later poem, ‘ nature ’ is contemplated 
through the eyes of‘culture’: 10 something originally ‘seen’ has been 
transformed into a verbal structure which creates its own, consciously 
artificial, kind of beauty. 

One other outstanding poem of this period, ‘ j Que de invidiosos 
montes levantados... ’ (What envious lofty mountains) helps us to 
take the full measure of Gongora’s powers in the years leading up to 
his major poems. Here, the connection with the later work is more 
oblique, though none the less genuine. If nothing else, it shows how 
Gongora - as in Angelicay Medoro, though by very different means - 
is prepared to put his art at risk; at the same time, however - and 
such is the nature of the risk - it enables one to see more clearly the 
kind of erotic strength most readers feel in both the Polifemo and the 
Soledades, however hard it may be to define. Though the poem has 
sometimes been described as an epithalamium, this seems wrong: 
although it ends by celebrating a marriage, the emotional trajectory 
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which leads up to this is both too intense and too risque for the kind of 
public homage the genre normally demands. Though there is no 
reason to suppose that the poem is autobiographical - there is no 
‘story’ that we know of behind it-it opens in the manner of a 
Petrarchan lyric: the speaker is separated by an immense distance 
from the woman he loves, though he can still be with her in thought. 
Very quickly, however, the tone changes: the woman in question is 
married, and she is imagined as making love with her husband. What 
we are reading, it emerges, is a poem of sexual jealousy in which 
thought, now personified and directly addressed by the speaker, is 
sent on a mission of voyeuristic revenge. This creates a complex 
situation in which thought is imagined as arriving (in the future) at 
the marriage bed. But now comes the turning-point of the poem: 
thought (still in the speaker’s imagination) arrives too late; the 
lovemaking is already over and the couple are now sleeping: 

Desnuda el brazo, el pecho descubierta, 
entre templada nieve 
evaporar contempla un fuego helado, 
y al esposo, en figura casi muerta, 
que el silencio le bebe 

del sueno con sudor solicitado. (Mill<5, 388) 

Her arm naked, her breast uncovered, behold [it is * thought’ which is being 
addressed] a frozen fire evaporate among temperate snow, and see the 
husband, how the silence of sleep, sought by his labours, consumes him, 
almost in the image of death. 

Immediately after this, the speaker introduces a counterforce into the 
poem: the god Cupid, who will watch over the couple’s sleep. The 
seemingly free flight of thought - like that of Icarus to which it is 
implicitly compared 11 - has failed, and the poem can now end with 
the conventional hymeneal wish (‘Sleep, noble lovers’) and a final 
envoi in which thought is ordered to conclude both the scene and the 
poem: 

Cancion, di al pensamiento 
que corra la cortina, 
y vuelva al desdichado que camina. 

Song, tell thought to draw the curtain and to return to the unhappy 
wanderer. 


The wanderer figure inevitably recalls the protagonist of the Soledades 
- another unsuccessful lover in exile; in the poem itself, however, the 
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failure, first of love and then ofjealousy, leads to a reconciliation: the 
solitary lover accepts his exclusion and seeks for mercy in the hostile 
landscape of the opening. Thus the emotional track of the poem is 
made clear: by courting the dangers of prurience, the speaker, as in 
so many of Gongora’s poems, shows how it is possible to arrive at 
a sadder and wiser attitude. And much the same could be said of 
the poem itself, which, for all its hints of Petrarch and Tasso, 
both transgresses the sexual limits of the Petrarchan lyric and then, 
with exquisite tact, restores the privacy which it had set out to 
violate. 

Most of the poems I have referred to so far differ so radically from 
their apparent sources that ‘imitation’ seems altogether too facile a 
term to describe the process of poetic creation. Gongora’s most 
ambitious attempt at ‘re-writing’, however, comes in his first major 
poem, the Polifemo, or Fabula de Polifemo y Galatea (Mille, 416), 
composed in 1612-13. Once again, the question of genre is crucial: in 
re-telling the story of Acis, Galatea and the cyclops Polyphemus from 
Book xm of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, Gongora is deliberately choosing a 
central subject of the Renaissance mythological fable, both Spanish 
and Italian. His own originality is both stylistic and thematic: in the 
Dedication, he refers to his Muse as ‘ culta sf, aunque bucolica, Talfa’ 
(Thalia, a rude yet cultured Muse), thus signalling his intention of 
writing a pastoral poem in a consciously ‘ elevated ’ style. In the poem 
itself, as we shall see, both the notion of ‘ pastoral ’ and the normal 
connotations of the ‘high’ style undergo drastic revision; as for 
theme, Gongora’s innovations are equally radical: where Ovid has 
Galatea tell her own story in retrospect, he uses an impersonal 
present-tense narrative which gives a quite different weighting to the 
three protagonists, largely suppressing the rustic clumsiness of 
Polyphemus and greatly expanding the central encounter between 
Acis and Galatea. All this places Gongora’s poem at several removes 
from earlier Spanish attempts at the subject, including its immediate 
predecessor, the very beautiful, though much more literal, ‘Fabula 
de Acis y Galatea’ (1611) of Luis Carrillo y Sotomayor (see p. 144). 
At the same time, as Antonio Vilanova has shown, 12 it is an intensely 
intertextual piece of work, full of echoes — conscious or unconscious 
- of earlier Renaissance poems, as if part of Gongora’s intention were 
to create a final synthesis of the existing poetic vocabulary. 

Though the Polifemo is generally acknowledged to be one of 
Gongora’s masterpieces, critics have differed notoriously over the 
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general sense of the poem. For some, notably Damaso Alonso, the 
temptation to see it in terms of‘Baroque contrast’ seems irresistible; 
yet to polarize the two extremes of ‘beauty’ (Galatea) and 
‘monstrosity’ (Polyphemus), as Alonso does, is surely overschematic 
- Polyphemus is as much a scorned lover as a ‘monster’, and it is his 
awareness of Galatea’s beauty which accounts for his pathos. Again, 
though Gongora seems to minimize the details of Acis’s death, 
Jammes’s claim that the poem represents the ‘triumph of love over 
death’ seems doubtful, given the presence of images of death and 
destruction in the early part of the poem. 13 Nor can one take very 
seriously the suggestion that Acis and Galatea behave with the 
innocent simplicity of animals; at their first meeting, Gongora is at 
pains to suggest their mutual courtesy, just as he shows Acis to be 
capable of the deceptions of a sophisticated lover. (The fact that Acis 
and Galatea never speak may have more to do with the ‘writerly’ 
nature of the poem - something we have already seen in Angelica y 
Medoro - than with any supposed lack of articulacy.) 

What, then, can one usefully say about the poem at this level? 
First, there is the question of the setting: Gongora’s imaginary Sicily, 
despite its resemblance to classical pastoral, is not a re-creation of the 
Golden Age - in Ovid, the myths belong to the Age of Iron, which 
represents fallen man; thus there is nothing in the poem to suggest 
that men were better under such conditions, and the various historical 
anachronisms make it clear that Gongora’s imagination is working in 
two worlds at once. Secondly, as Michael Woods has pointed out, 
since none of the protagonists in the poem is strictly human, one 
should be careful not to leap to conclusions about ‘ Gongora’s view of 
man’s place in the world’. 14 And thirdly - pursuing the parallel with 
Angelica y Medoro — it seems clear that Gongora not only has a 
predilection for scenes of awakening love, but that he sees love as 
beautiful, fragile and potentially disruptive, as something whose 
‘ideal space’ - the ‘space’ of the text - is always subject to violation 
from outside. In the Polifemo, of course, the violator is Polyphemus 
himself; as in Ovid, though without his insistence on the actual 
process of transformation, he crushes Acis with a rock from which the 
latter emerges in the form of a river: 

Corriente plata al fin sus blancos huesos, 
lamiendo flores y argentando arenas, 
a Doris llega, que, con llanto pi'o, 
yerno lo saludo, lo aclamo no. 


(lines 501-4) 
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Finally, his white bones [turned to] running silver, lapping flowers and 
silvering the sands, he reaches Doris [i.e. the mother of Galatea], who, with 
pitiful lamentation, greeted him as a son-in-law, acclaimed him as a river. 

In Ovid, Acis is changed into a river god; Gongora, by contrast, ends 
his poem on a mixed note of celebration and lamentation — again, 
one might think, a characteristically muted acknowledgement of 
what Parker calls the ‘sorrow of existence’. 15 

Nevertheless, to place this degree of human weight on what is 
essentially a triumph of artistic re-creation may already be running 
the kind of risk I have just indicated. At this point one needs to turn 
to the actual language of the poem, by way of correcting a possible 
overinsistence on ‘theme’. One way of making both the transition 
and the connection is to note how in Gongora what for Ovid is theme 
- metamorphosis - becomes internalized as metaphor. Thus change, 
experienced now as a principle of composition, becomes part of the 
rhetorical functioning of the poem. Take, for instance, the passage 
which describes Acis’s first glimpse of the sleeping Galatea: 

...llego Acis; y, de ambas luces bellas 

dulce Occidente viendo al sueno blando, 

su boca dio, y sus ojos cuanto pudo, 

al sonoro cristal, al cristal mudo. (lines 189-92) 

Acis arrived; and, seeing the sweet setting of her twin suns in gentle sleep, he 
gave his mouth, and his eyes as best he could, to the sounding crystal [i.e. the 
stream] and the silent [i.e. Galatea’s body]. 

Until recently, there was a tendency to read such a passage mainly for 
its sensuous effect, as a series of visual images filtered through the 
complexities of Gongora’s culto style. Yet, as critics like Rivers and 
Parker have shown, the Polifemo is essentially a ‘witty’ poem, in 
Gracian’s sense of the word (see above, p. 60), a poem which is 
generated through a series of conceptos whose mutual relationships 
form a large part of the poetic structure. So, in this particular 
example, the original metaphor (eyes as lights or suns) gives rise to 
a second one in which sleep becomes the ‘west’ (‘Occidente’) which 
hides the sun, a connection reinforced by the balancing adjectives 
(‘dulce - blando’). The participle ‘viendo’ links this clause to the 
next by way of cause and effect: Acis is thirsty and drinks from the 
stream, and at the same time attempts to ‘drink in’ the beauty of the 
sleeping Galatea. In the original, however, there is no equivalent to 
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the verb ‘drink’: Acis’s simultaneous actions are joined by the 
relatively weak verb ‘dio’ (gave), which shifts the emphasis on to the 
nouns, ‘boca’ (mouth) and ‘ojos’ (eyes). This in turn adds to the 
symmetry of the rhyming couplet, since the placing of these nouns is 
reflected in the closing antithesis (‘sonoro cristal... cristal mudo’). 
Though such concentration of language is peculiar to Gongora, there 
is nothing here which could not be explained in terms of traditional 
rhetoric. Yet if rhetoric is designed to create a particular effect on the 
reader, the effect of a passage like this is oddly elusive - most 
conspicuously so in the last two lines. I have already referred to 
Gongora’s habit of referring to different objects in terms of a single 
attribute (see above, p. 55), and to Damaso Alonso’s claim that, by 
doing so, he is creating ‘a kind of ennobling simplification of the 
world’. This now needs some qualification. As I argued earlier, to 
suppress the particular attributes inevitably leads one to think in 
terms of universals, as Renaissance theory invariably recommends; 
nevertheless, to suppose that, by linking ‘body’ and ‘stream’ by the 
same word (‘cristales’), Gongora is trying to make us see ‘the unity 
of creation ’ is surely excessive, insofar as it allows metaphor powers 
which are denied to ordinary language. 16 

At this point we can come back to the question of‘sensuousness’. 
Though, as I have already explained, traditional rhetoric never 
denies that a poem may appeal to the senses - the strongly erotic 
atmosphere of the Polifemo is one of the poem’s triumphs - critics 
often refer to a passage like the one I have quoted as if it were the 
verbal equivalent of a painting by Titian or Rubens. Yet by now it 
should be clear that both metaphor and periphrasis work against 
visualization; any possible ‘picture’ - even a mental one - is disinte¬ 
grated, one might say, in the kind of verbal play induced by the 
images themselves; what count, on the other hand, are the 
symmetries and relationships which the reader is compelled to work 
through from stanza to stanza, and which, in contrast to the Soledades, 
are controlled by the actual stanza form. To say this is to insist, once 
again, that the Polifemo is a poem of ingenio, the work of a poet whose 
imagination, paradoxically, seems to work most naturally within the 
intricate terms of verbal wit. Through wit, the ‘elevated’ style which 
Gongora promises in his Dedication is tempered by humour and 
ingenuity while retaining its essential seriousness; as for pastoral, the 
image of a Sicily teeming with fertility yet enslaved by love of Galatea 
is unlike anything in earlier versions of the mythological fable - like 
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much else in the Polifemo, both an independent achievement and an 
anticipation of Gongora’s next major poem, the Soledades. 

Gongora appears to have been working on both the Polifemo and the 
First Soledad in late 1612 and early 1613. (Most of the Second Soledad 
probably dates from 1614.) According to contemporary accounts, 
Gongora intended to write four Soledades, though there is no direct 
evidence for this, and opinions as to the possible scheme are divided. 17 
As it is, he is generally assumed to have stopped short just before the 
end of the Second, the last forty-three lines of which were added at a 
later date. 18 The poem as we have it amounts to just over 2,000 lines 

- a formidable achievement in itself, given the unvarying complexity 
of the writing. Running through it is a story of a kind, though this is 
hardly important enough for one to regard it as a narrative poem. In 
the First Soledad, a lovesick young nobleman is shipwrecked on the 
shore of an unknown land, where he makes his way through the 
countryside, encounters various inhabitants and attends a rustic 
wedding; in the Second, he stays for a time with a fisherman and his 
family and finally witnesses an aristocratic hawking party. This fairly 
casual narrative suggests the episodic nature of the poem as a whole 

- a fact which needs to be taken into account in considering its 
possible ‘unity’. There are parallels here with other kinds of writing: 
with the Byzantine novel, or with a work like the Arcadia of 
Sannazaro, where poems are framed by an intermittent prose 
narrative. This suggests the characteristic rhythm of the Soledades : the 
way in which each new moment in the poem expands into a kind of 
set-piece - either a speech or a description - which interrupts the 
progress of the central figure. Thus from one point of view, the 
Soledades comprise both an anthology of Renaissance poetic forms 
and a series of classical imitations (Horace, Catullus, Virgil), with a 
constant undercurrent of Ovid - the poet always closest to Gongora’s 
own imagination. 

The originality of such a synthesis points to another, more 
problematic, aspect of the poem: its apparent refusal to adhere to a 
single genre. Jauregui, for instance, writing in 1624, complains that 
the poem Tacks a subject’, in other words, that it deals neither with 
the central themes of lyric (love) nor with that of epic (war). Even 
allowing for a greater range of legitimate poetic material, it is clear 
that the Soledades draw on several genres at once - epic, pastoral and 
lyric - without settling definitively for one or the other. (Even 
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pastoral, which is sometimes taken to be the dominant mode of the 
poem, is subjected to drastic revision, as we shall see, and the Second 
Soledad seems to move away quite deliberately from the ‘pastoral’ 
world of the First.) What is particularly striking is that Gongora 
himself appears to acknowledge such indeterminacy in his Dedication 
to the poem: 

Pasos de un peregrino son errante 
cuantos me dicto versos dulce Musa: 
en soledad confusa 

perdidos unos, otros inspirados (lines 1-4) 

Whatever verses the sweet Muse dictated to me are the footsteps of a 
wandering pilgrim: the ones inspired, the others lost in confused solitude. 

The peregrino errante is of course the protagonist of the poem we are 
about to read, whose ‘ verses ’ or metrical ‘ feet ’ are identified with the 
actual ‘ footsteps ’ of the wanderer. Thus the poem itself becomes the 
‘soledad confusa’ where the poet has received his inspiration, and 
through which both pilgrim and reader must travel. The play of 
meaning, however, does not stop there: as Maurice Molho has 
pointed out, there is a submerged allusion here to the overall form of 
the poem : each of the two Soledades is composed as a single huge 
stanza (a fact generally obscured in modern editions), in the free 
combination of rhymes and line-lengths known as a silva. As Molho 
observes, the word silva in Latin means ‘forest’ (compare Spanish 
and Italian selva), so that, he claims, the silva of the poetic form can 
be equated with the soledad of the poem itself. 19 Molho forces his 
argument here, I think, since the literal setting of the poem is scarcely 
a ‘forest’. Nevertheless, his essential point remains: the verse form, as 
anyone who has persisted with the poem will confirm, is an exact 
reflection of the freely structured (and possibly open-ended) content. 

Before looking more closely at this content, there are several things 
one should notice about the peregrino himself. Firstly, as I have 
already suggested, he is the one link which binds the poem together, 
what John Beverley has called ‘ a story passing through a succession of 
moments of experience’. 20 Secondly, he is a peregrino de amor — a 
‘ pilgrim of love ’ - a figure for whom there are many precedents in 
Renaissance literature, from Petrarch to late sixteenth-century 
romance fiction. 21 (In the Soledades, this central figure, who is never 
named, is a courtly lover, driven to exile by the indifference of the 
woman he loves, and of whom he is reminded at several points in the 
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poem.) Thirdly, and more importantly, he provides the poem with a 
point of view. Just what this entails is hard to define: in a sense, he is 
the reader’s representative in the poem - many of the poem’s earliest 
readers would have been aristocrats, like the peregrino himself - 
though it would be wrong to assume that he represents the poet’s own 
stance. He is also a reminder of a world which exists outside the 
immediate setting of the poem, of a city-based mentality whose 
present, historical concerns occasionally break into the texture of the 
poem. This works in two ways: through his wonder at what he sees, 
we are persuaded of the value of what he is experiencing; at the same 
time, his perceptions are limited: there are certain types of experience 
from which he is excluded, notably the kind of wise desengaho, or lack 
of illusion, which is predicted for the newly-married peasant couple 
at the end of the First Soledad. And finally, as Paul Julian Smith has 
pointed out, there is something curiously unvirile about the peregrino, 
who is defined in terms of beauty rather than of his capacity to act 
- something which is brought out strongly by contrast with the 
‘manly’ activities of the fisherman’s daughters in the Second 
Soledad}* 

What, then, is Gongora trying to show us through the pilgrim’s 
experience? Though a number of themes appear in the course of the 
Soledades, any attempt to reduce these to a single controlling theme 
only diminishes the poem. (To see the poem as ‘anti-commercial 
pastoral’, 23 for instance, assumes that Gongora is projecting his own 
views through the mouth of the ‘ politic old man ’ in the First Soledad, 
something which is by no means certain.) As one might expect in 
what seems a consciously impersonal poem, Gongora’s own moral 
position, if he has one, is very difficult to judge. Nevertheless, certain 
individual themes stand out - the place of love in itself and in relation 
to society, the traditional alabanza de aldea, or praise of rustic life, the 
‘ complexity of the simple ’ - though invariably transformed by the 
force of Gongora’s verbal imagination. 24 One way of seeing how 
Gongora combines these themes is to consider the use he makes of 
what at first glance may seem to be the basic contrast of the poem: the 
town-country opposition. This contrast seems to be implied in the 
actual title; in seventeenth-century usage, soledad means not only 
‘solitude’, but more generally ‘country’ as against ‘city’, a point 
made by contemporary commentators. 25 It appears more obviously 
in the imitation of Beatus ille which occurs early in the First Soledad 
(lines 94—135) —‘tus umbrales ignora / la adulacion, Sirena / de 
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Reales Palacios ’ (Adulation, the Siren of Royal Palaces, does not 
know your thresholds) - and in the same speech, the peregrino 
contrasts the natural simplicity of the goatherds’s huts with the 
complex structures of ‘modern artifice’. Even at this early stage, 
however, there is no sense that artifice as such is to be condemned - 
the poem itself, after all, is a supreme example of artifice - and the 
main thrust of the attack is directed against the vices of the Court. 
This does not necessarily mean that the country dwellers are to be 
taken as representatives of natural goodness; as the poem develops, it 
becomes clear that they too are involved in a world of artifice in 
which they display their dominion over nature. ‘Nature’, as I have 
already suggested (see above, p. 42), can mean many things in 
Renaissance writing; here, it is neither an example of order nor an 
underlying source of value. Above all, as Michael Woods has pointed 
out, there is no question of confronting artifice with nature in an 
abstract sense - ‘ nature ’ in the Soledades is not the opposite of ‘ art ’ - 
and what matters is the interaction of a specific community and its 
milieu. 26 Here, for instance, are some lines which come just before the 
climax of the First Soledad. After describing the dancing on the eve of 
the village wedding-feast, the poem goes on : 

Vence la noche al fin, y triunfa mudo 
el silencio, aunque breve, del riiido: 

solo gime ofendido 
el sagrado laurel del hierro agudo; 
deja de su esplendor, deja desnudo 
de su frondosa pompa al verde aliso 
el golpe no remiso 
del villano membrudo; 
el que resistir pudo 
al animoso Austro, al Euro ronco, 
chopo gallardo - cuyo liso tronco 
papel fue de pastores, aunque rudo - 
a revelar secretos va a la aldea, 
que impide Amor que aun otro chopo lea. 

Estos arboles, pues, ve la manana 
mentir florestas, y emular viales 
cuantos muro de liquidos cristales 

agricultura urbana. (lines 687-704) 

Night finally wins, and dumb silence triumphs, if only briefly, over the 
noise: only the sacred laurel moans, offended by the sharp axe; the relentless 
strokes of the sturdy peasant strip the green alder of its splendour, of its leafy 
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pomp; the graceful poplar, which could resist the brisk South wind and the 
hoarse Southwester - whose smooth trunk had served the shepherds as 
rough parchment - now goes to the village to reveal the secrets which Love 
forbids even other trees to read. Thus the morning sees these trees form mock 
groves and imitate those avenues which urbane agriculture walls in with 
liquid crystal. 

Here, far from living in simple pastoral harmony with nature, the 
country people are actually desecrating nature in the interests of 
artifice. The trees are wounded and stripped-it is the ‘pomp’ of 
natural beauty which is made to seem vain, not that of artifice - and 
in the end they are used to construct another piece of artifice: the 
imitation forest which forms part of the wedding decorations. The 
crucial phrase here is ‘agricultura urbana’: ‘urbane architecture’, 
but also ‘urban architecture’, in that it reminds one of the values of 
the city. This is characteristic of the entire poem: more than once the 
country people are praised, not because they live in beautiful 
surroundings, but because they dominate those surroundings with 
intelligence and skill - with artifice, in fact - and nevertheless remain 
free from the moral risks of life at court. 

The ultimate artifice, as I have said, is clearly the poem itself, the 
complex structure of words in whose shaping the reader is made to 
collaborate. As in the Polifemo, metaphor and conceit are the main 
instruments of transformation. What is remarkable about the 
Soledades, however, is not just the sense in which Gongora reconstitutes 
the natural world through the medium of language, but also the fact 
that, at various points in the poem, nature itself is made to share in 
the process of verbalization. The idea of the world as a text is, of 
course, a very old one, 27 yet it is hard to think of another seventeenth- 
century poem in which the metaphor is given such concrete force. In 
an earlier passage which he eventually discarded, Gongora refers to 
the river which flows through the landscape as a ‘ twisting discourse ’ 
(‘torcido discurso’) - a more literal version of Cicero’s jiumen orationis 
or ‘ river of speech ’ - whose ‘ sentences ’ are interrupted by ‘ paren¬ 
theses ’ of islands: 


en brazos divididos caudalosos 
de islas, que parentesis frondosos 
al perfodo son de su corriente. 

Divided into abundant branches of islands, which are leafy parentheses in 
the main period of its course. 
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And in the ‘ agricultura urbana ’ passage, there is a curious persistence 
about the references to the lovers’ names inscribed on the trees. 
There, not only do the trees serve as writing materials (‘ parchment ’); 
they are also possible ‘readers’ of the secret messages written on 
them. What is being suggested, in other words, is the idea of a world 
which both writes and reads itself. And so one experiences a kind of 
mirror effect, in that the book - the poem - now reflects nature and, in 
so doing, helps it to complete itself by adding this extra dimension. 28 
Or as Andres Sanchez Robayna puts it: ‘ The book is nature thinking 
itself, seeing itself... to write [according to the Soledades ] is to remake 
the text of the world. ,29 

Yet nature in the Soledades, as Paul Julian Smith has argued, is in 
a sense ‘ df naturalized ’ : 30 it is no longer a touchstone for permanent 
values, as in the conventional pastoral; it is celebrated, but also at 
times subverted, with the result that any account of the poem’s 
subject-matter risks becoming over-rigid. If Gongora’s contempo¬ 
raries, as we have seen, had difficulty in assigning it to a particular 
genre, this is only part of a more general indeterminacy. In terms of 
rhetoric and its supposed effects on the reader, it is as if the reader 
here were being not so much persuaded as questioned; as we make 
our way through the text, we are made to follow out its constantly 
shifting perspectives, actively taking part in the production of 
meaning, rather than simply assenting to something we already 
know, and never settling into a final sense of order. 


in 

Both the Polifemo and the Soledades belong to Gongora’s most 
productive period, the years spent in Cordoba between 1610 and 
1617. 31 In April, 1617, however, he took up residence in Madrid, 
where he was to remain until 1626, less than a year before his death. 
Though he was granted a royal chaplaincy - not a very lucrative post 
- his hopes of advancement at Court, as we have seen, came to very 
little, and his attempts to keep up appearances under financial stress 
eventually reduced him to poverty. Gongora’s initial intention of 
turning his poetic gifts to profit is spectacularly evident in the 
unfinished Panegirico al Duque de Lerma (1617; Mille, 420), a poem of 
seventy-nine octaves, whose account of the public life of the royal 
favourite breaks off in the year 1609. In the hands of most other poets, 
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the attempt to write a heroic poem on a fairly unheroic political 
figure would have been a disaster; as it is, Gongora’s celebration of 
Lerma, though finely wrought, ultimately fails through the un¬ 
remitting ‘nobility’ of the writing. Nevertheless, it is an interesting 
failure insofar as it reflects Gongora’s ideal vision, rather than the 
reality, of Court life, and his genuine taste for the visual splendour of 
Court occasions is balanced by a sense of their evanescence, as in the 
passage describing the aftermath of a royal baptism: 

Prolija prevention en breve hora 
se disolvio, y el lucido topacio, 
que occidental balcon fue del aurora, 
angulo quedo apenas de palacio. 

De cuantos la edad marmores devora, 

igual restituyendo al aire espacio 

que ambito a la tierra, mudo ejemplo 

al desengano le fabrica templo. (lines 521-8) 

The lengthy preparations were dissolved in one short hour, and the 
gleaming topaz [i.e. the hall where the ceremony had taken place], which 
had been the western balcony ofdawn [i.e. where the bright lights had shone 
through the night], became scarcely a corner of the Palace. A silent example 
of all those marbles which time devours, restoring space to the air and their 
site to earth, it raises a temple to disillusionment. 

What Gongora was still capable of doing with a more congenial 
subject is clear from his last major poem, the Fabula de Piramoy Tisbe 
(Mille, 74) of 1618. As well as being his most ambitious attempt at the 
ballad form, this is also his most radical recasting of an Ovidian fable. 
Once again, the relationship between style and subject-matter is 
decisive. Salazar Mardones, who devoted a whole volume of 
commentary to the poem ( Ilustracio'ny Defensa de la Fabula de Piramoy 
Tisbe, 1636), refers to Gongora as ‘ the first inventor of this heroicomic 
kind of poem, a mixture of the burlesque and the serious’, which, 
though true in a general sense, leaves open the question of the effect 
he is trying to produce. The nearest precedent, as one might expect, 
is in Gongora’s own parodies of existing models, in particular his two 
ballads on the Hero and Leander theme (1589 and 1610; Mille, 27 
and 64) and his earlier, unfinished poem on the subject of Pyramus 
and Thisbe itself (1604; Mille, 55) , 32 All these, however, are relatively 
small-scale poems, of no great complexity; what is immediately 
striking about the Piramoy Tisbe, on the other hand, is both its length 
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and the fact that it continues to build on the style which had been 
used for serious purposes in the Polifemo and the Soledades. The 
question of style, in fact, is raised in the opening stanzas : 

La ciudad de Babilonia 

digno sujeto sera 
de las orejas del vulgo; 
popular aplauso quiero, 

perdonenme sus tribunos. (lines 1 and 13-16) 

The city of Babylon [and its two lovers]... will be a fit subject for the ears of 
the crowd; I want the applause of the common people, may their tribunes 
forgive me. 

There is an obvious irony in these lines, coming as they do at the 
beginning of one of Gongora’s most difficult poems; nevertheless, the 
pretence that he is writing for a popular audience helps to justify the 
presence of the ‘ base ’ style, while at the same time, because it is a 
pretence, it enables Gongora to parody this style when the occasion 
demands. 33 Moreover, the allusion to Babylon, commonly identified 
with Babel, the traditional site of verbal confusion, can be taken as a 
challenge to Gongora’s critics, as if he were saying: ‘You have 
accused me of creating a new Babel; here, then, is another Babel for 
you to decipher. ,34 At the least, then, the poem may be seen as an 
unrepentant affirmation of a way of writing which had come under 
attack; at the same time, Gongora’s remorselessly witty parody of his 
own culto vocabulary and diction goes further than anything his 
critics could have anticipated, as if impatience with a style which lent 
itself to parody by others had led to a new kind of flexibility. At times, 
as in earlier poems, this is achieved by the use of ‘non-poetic’ 
vocabulary — in this instance, by the introduction of legal or culinary 
terms; 35 elsewhere, potentially ‘serious’ effects are avoided by 
hyberbole or bathos, as in the description of Thisbe: 

De plata brunida era 
proporcionado canuto 
el organo de la voz, 

la cerbatana del gusto. (lines 65-8) 

The organ of her voice, the conduit of her taste [i.e. her throat] was a well¬ 
shaped pipe of polished silver. 
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Or later, of Thisbe’s limbs: 

<;eburneos dire o divinos? 

divinos digo y eburneos. (lines 407-8) 

Shall I say ivory or divine? I say divine and ivory. 

This last example points to the extraordinary degree of authorial 
intervention in the poem, as if Gongora continually wished to draw 
attention to the artificiality of what he is doing, that is to say, to the 
actual rhetorical fashioning of the poem. In this, of course, Gongora 
is playing a very deliberate game with his readers: by blurring the 
limits between the ‘high’ and the ‘base’ styles to a greater extent 
than any of his contemporaries, he is creating a kind of dissonance 
which can only be grasped by reference to the rules themselves. Or, 
as C. S. Lewis has said of English Metaphysical poetry: ‘It uses 
discords on the assumption that your taste is sufficiently educated to 
recognize them. If the immemorial standard of decorum were not in 
your mind before you began reading, there would be no “point”, no 
“wit”: only clownish insipidity.’ 36 

Much of the effect of the Piramoy Tisbe depends, in fact, on what 
Lewis calls a ‘calculated breach of decorum’, on knowing exactly 
how Gongora is stretching the limits of what is conventionally 
permissible. In the long run, however, it is impossible to isolate such 
stylistic considerations from the actual subject-matter of the poem. 
The two lovers, after all, are a rhetorical construction which itself 
deconstructs earlier versions of the theme. Here, confusion of styles is 
directly related to the mixture of genres. In Ovid himself, as Barry Ife 
has pointed out, there is a curious ambivalence, insofar as the point 
of view he adopts works against the tragic potentialities of the story. 37 
In Gongora’s version, on the other hand, as Salazar Mardones 
already sensed, there is a ‘seriousness’ which goes beyond mere 
burlesque, and which Ovid does not allow for. One sign of this is that 
its comic dimension, though evident throughout, is seriously under¬ 
mined ; as Ife rightly argues, the comedy seems deliberately to avoid 
any firm basis: ‘each strand [of the poem’s texture] surface[s] 
successively as norm and deviation: one moment it is the norm from 
which its neighbours deviate, the next it is the deviation from its 
neighbouring norm’. 38 If, then, the comedy is unstable, where does 
the seriousness lie? Mainly, I would argue, in the way the poem 
ultimately denies us both the consolation of laughter and the 
distancing effect of tragedy. The poem ends, predictably, with the 
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lovers’ deaths - unnecessary and in a sense ridiculous deaths, though 
deaths none the less. At an obvious level of meaning, what is finally 
tragicomic - what cannot be fully absorbed either as tragedy or 
comedy - is human idealism itself as exemplified by the two lovers. 
Yet in terms of the whole poem and its rhetorical procedures, it is as 
if, in order to show this, Gongora had had to break through his own 
comic mode - a strategy which may remind us of the ending of 
Angelicay Medoro, not least because of the way in which it appears to 
question the nature of poetic creation itself. 

According to Salazar Mardones, the Pi'ramoy Tisbe was the poem 
‘which [Gongora] took most trouble over and of which he thought 
most highly’. Whatever the truth of this, it is clearly the work of a 
poet at the height of his powers — one, moreover, whose astonishing 
ability to synthesize his own earlier achievements seems matched by 
a strong desire to move on from them in unexpected directions. 
Though none of the poems of his final years is conceived on this kind 
of scale, his skill in the minor forms which had been cultivated from 
the beginning of his career remains undiminished. Thus the letrilla 
‘Ansares de Menga’, which dates from 1620, is the finest of the series 
of rustic poems which had begun with ‘En los pinares de Jucar’ (see 
above, p. 76). As so often, the success of the poem depends on a skilful 
fusion of style and matter; in this instance, a ‘humble’ subject - a 
peasant girl and her geese beside a stream - and the sophisticated 
verbal texture which uncondescendingly reinforces the beauty of 
what is being described: 

Ansares de Menga 
al arroyo van: 
ellos visten nieve, 
el cone cristal. 

El arroyo espera 
las hermosas aves 
que cisnes suaves 
son de su ribera; 
cuya Venus era 
hija de Pascual. 

Elios visten nieve, 

el cone cristal. (Mille, 187) 

Menga’s geese go to the stream; they are clothed in snow, it [i.e. the stream] runs 
crystal. The stream waits for the lovely birds which are the gentle swans of its 
bank, whose Venus was Pascual’s daughter. They are clothed in snow, it runs 
crystal. 
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It is hard to reconcile the delicacy of this and other late poems with 
the harsh realities of Gongora’s life at Court as described in his 
correspondence. 39 Nevertheless, the wit which continues to flicker 
through the letters, even at their worst moments of depression, bursts 
out with full force in the splendid sonnet to the new favourite, 
Olivares, which begins: 

En la capilla estoy y condenado 
a partir sin remedio de esta vida; 
siento la causa aun mas que la partida, 
por hambre expulso com sitlado... (Mille, 376) 

I am in the chapel [i.e. like a criminal on the eve of his execution, but also 
referring to the fact that Gongora was a chaplain] and irremediably 
condemned to depart from this life [i.e. both ‘to die’ and ‘to leave behind 
Court life ’]; I regret the cause even more than the departing, driven out by 
hunger like one besieged. 

And in his two final moral sonnets: ‘ En este occidental, en este, oh 
Licio, / climaterico lustro de tu vida...’ (In this declining, this 
climacteric season, o Licio, of your life; Mille, 373) and ‘Menos 
solicito veloz saeta... ’ (Mille, 374), written in 1623 within ten days of 
one another, whatever disillusionment Gongora may have felt in the 
last few years of his life is embodied in verses of implacable precision: 

Menos solicito veloz saeta 
destinada serial, que mordio aguda; 
agonal carro por la arena muda 
no corono con mas silencio meta, 
que presurosa corre, que secreta 
a su fin nuestra edad. A quien lo duda, 
fiera que sea de razon desnuda, 
cada sol repetido es un cometa. 

(iConfiesalo Cartago, y tu lo ignoras? 

Peligro corres, Licio, si porfias 
en seguir sombras y abrazar enganos. 

Mai te perdonaran a ti las horas; 
las horas que limando estan los dfas, 
los dfas que royendo estan los anos. 

Less swiftly did the arrow seek its destined mark, which it sharply bit; the 
chariot in the dumb arena at the Roman games did not round the pillar 
more silently than, quickly and secretly, our life runs to its close. For him 
who doubts it, even a brute deprived of reason, each repeated sun is a comet. 
Does Carthage confess this, and you ignore it? You are taking a risk, Licio, 
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if you persist in chasing shadows and embracing deceptions. You will 
scarcely be pardoned by the hours; the hours which are filing down the days, 
the days which are gnawing at the years. 

‘Licio’ here is Gongora himself-distanced by the classical 
pseudonym he had used in some of his earliest writing. Again, one 
may think of possible precedents: there is a natural progression from 
the earlier funeral sonnets, like the one I discussed in the previous 
chapter (see above, p. 54) or the fine epitaph for El Greco (1614; 
Mille, 332), to a poem like this one. Yet nowhere else does Gongora 
come as close to what one critic calls the ‘architectural solidity’ of 
Latin. 40 This is not just a matter of images, but also of diction - the 
suppression of articles in the first quatrain (‘veloz saeta / destinada 
serial... agonal carro...meta’) - and of the concentrated rhetorical 
structure in which the central question - ‘ 1 Confiesalo Cartago, y tu 
lo ignoras?’ - acts as the crucial link between the opening statements 
and the final admonition. This structure, clearly, is dramatic: the 
question itself, which relates an individual fate to that of vast empires, 
introduces a note of uncertainty which is intensified in the terrifying 
chain effect of the closing lines. Again, one is struck by Gongora’s 
extraordinary powers of compression: just as the question sums up 
the whole poetry of ruins, so the eleventh line (‘en seguir sombras y 
abrazar enganos’) hints at the Baroque obsession with false appear¬ 
ances and the destructive force of time. As for the uncertainty, this 
comes from the sense that any possible resolution could only take 
place outside the poem; in the poem itself, there is no guarantee that 
the ‘ wise ’ voice of the speaker will prevail over his ‘ lesser ’ self, whose 
resistance is necessary to the force of the argument. Such force, as 
R. D. Calcraft has argued, ultimately relies for its effect on a 
Christian sense of order, though Gongora is nowhere as explicit as 
this. 41 It would be wrong, of course, to read such a poem as expressing 
some kind of personal conflict on the part of the poet: what matters 
is the effect on the reader, who may be expected to heed the 
admonition which, as part of the poem’s strategy, the speaker 
addresses to himself. Nevertheless, this reluctance to force things to a 
premature conclusion seems characteristic of a poet who, while 
commanding greater verbal resources than most of his contem¬ 
poraries, never ceased to question the basic assumptions of his art or 
to pursue that art to its ultimate consequences. 



